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TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “ DE PROFUNDIS,” “ SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 


CuarTeR I.—IntTRopvcToRY. 
by the autumn of 18— I was attacked by a severe | a relapse, to pass the winter in Torquay, as the 
pulmonary complaint, which confined me to my | mildness of its climate would render an occurrence 
bed for several weeks. On my recovery, I was; of the kind less likely than if I remained in 
advised by Dr. Beattie, my physician, who dreaded London. I followed his advice, and it was well I did 
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so, for at the commencement of the winter the 
complaint returned, and although in a much milder 
form, I was obliged to keep to the house for many 
weeks. As I had but few acquaintances in Torquay 
the time passed heavily with me. Reading was my 
principal occupation, and before I had sufficiently 


recovered to be able to take the air, I had gone | 


through more books than I had hitherto done in 
the whole course of my life. 

At last I was seized with the wish to become an 
authoress myself. But in what line should I make 
the attempt? I then remembered that few writings 
of women, excellent as they might be, were much 
esteemed by the world unless they were in the 
shape of fiction. Why should I not attempt a novel 
—and a sensation novel, as they appear to be most 
read by the public? That I should never be able to 
reach the reputation of many of our lady novel- 
writers, I was well aware; still, from several speci- 
mens I had seen, my natural abilities, without 
vanity, were certainly equal to the average. Yes, 
I was resolved—I would attempt a sensation novel. 

I now purchased a ream of ruled paper, a gross of 


steel pens, and a quire of blotting-paper; and thus, 


thoroughly armed at all points, I sat myself down to 
commence operations. Alas! in a very short time 
an insuperable difficulty presented itself to me. To 
my great annoyance I found I had no inventive 
faculty; moreover, I was a great admirer of truth, 
and a firm believer in Buffon’s idea, that “nothing 
is true that is not natural.” I had great doubts as 
to the reality of many of the favourite stereotyped 
characters in sensation novels written by ladies. I 
did not believe that lords, as an arbitrary rule, were 
intelligent, benevolent, and courteous; nor that all 
baronets were incarnations of depravity. I did not 
believe that yellow hair was the invariable stamp 
of a fiend in the form of a woman. On the contrary, 
my poor mother had, when a girl, yellow hair, and a 
more amiable creature than she was never existed. 
There were also several other conventional characters 
in sensational novels which appeared to me equally 
unreal, even if I had possessed sufficient inventive 
power for a task of the kind, so all things con- 
sidered I resolved to give up the attempt. 

I now reflected whether a good biography might 
not be made equally attractive. In that, at any 
rate, there would not—or at least ought not to be 
anything untruthful. But then I remembered that 
to write a good biography a considerable amount of 
research was required, and that I hardly felt inclined 
to undertake. Then an idea occurred to me—would 
my autobiography answer my purpose? When re- 
flecting on the subject I found I could remember 


many occurrences in my life, whether as maid, wife, 


or widow, which appeared to me to possess a con- 
siderable amount of natural interest. I could re- 
member five great troubles I had passed through. 
But then again, would they be equally interesting to 


(others? and if not, were my production ever 
| honoured by a critical notice in a public journal, 
| might I not be accused of conceit? If so, how 
| insufferable would be the mental anguish it would 
| cause me; for with all my faults, I trust self-conceit 
| is not among them. 

At last, though with great regret, I resolved to 
relinquish the idea of becoming an authoress. In 
spite, however, of my determination, the wish still 
haunted me, and with so much pertinacity, that I 
saw the necessity of employing my mind vigorously 
on some other subject so as to be able to escape 
from it. Ina short time an opportunity occurred to 
me, and which I adopted with great readiness, A 
lady whose acquaintance I had formed at Torquay 
was one of asociety established in London for visiting 
workhouses, but, like myself, she had been advised 
to pass the winter in a milder climate for the benefit 
of her health. During her residence in Torquay 
she did not remain idle, but occasionally visited 
the workhouse there. One day I accompanied her, 
actuated perhaps more by curiosity than any other 
feeling ; but found so much there to interest me, 
that I proposed going with her on her next visit, and 
not only continued to do so during the remainder of 
my stay in Torquay, but resolved to join the society 
on my return to London. 

.The winter passed, and I left Torquay. During 
the first week of my residence in London I was 
chiefly occupied with receiving visits from my friends, 
who congratulated me.on my perfect restoration to 
health, paying visits:in return, and other occupations 
of a similar description uninteresting to the reader. 
My wish to join the Workhouse Visiting Society for 
some time remained in abeyance, till at last Miss 
Holmes, the lady whose acquaintance I had made in 
Torquay, called on me, and asked if I was still 
desirous to join their society, as in that case she 
should be most happy to introduce me to the mem- 
bers. Before finally deciding I told her I should 
like to visit one of the metropolitan workhouses in 
her company, as then I could form a better opinion 
on the subject. To say the truth, my ardour had 
somewhat abated; not that I was less interested in 
the matter, but the wish to become an authoress had 
again seized me, and the idea of carrying on the two 
occupations at the same time would be more than I 
could satisfactorily accomplish. As Miss Holmes, 
however, acceded to my request I had no alternative, 
and it was resolved that the next day we should visit 
| the X Workhouse together. 

I must say I was much struck with all I saw in 
the workhouse, not only from its immense size, and 
| the magnitude of the operations conducted in it, but 
| with the singular varieties of character pointed out 








| to me among its inmates. There were many old men 
'and women whose lives had been as honourable as 
my own, as well as the young, unrepentant profligate. 
There were orphans of respectable though poor parents, 
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mixing with the children of the tramp and the vaga- 
bond, who, youthful as they were, appeared to possess 
acunning not to be exceeded in those of their class of 
riper years. In the stoneyard were ruffianly vaga- 
bonds, whose boast it was that they had never done 


a day’s work in their lives, but had lived on charity | 


and the ratepayer; and there was the respectable 


mechanic out of work. There was the sickly, consump- | 


tive maid-servant, whom ill-health alone had thrown 
out of employment, obliged to associate with others 
of her sex whose characters she held in abhorrence. 

My first sensation was one of bewilderment. After- 
wards my brain became clearer, and I began to take 
great interest in allI saw. At length I asked Miss 
Holmes whether before finally deciding on joining 
the society, she thought I could obtain permission 
to visit the workhouse alone. 

“You need anticipate but little difficulty,” she 
replied. ‘I will introduce you to the matron, who 
is a very excellent woman, and who will, I am sure, 
be much pleased to give you any information in 
her power as to the cases most likely to interest 
you,” 

Miss Holmes now conducted me to the private 


sitting-room of the matron, whom we found in con- | 


versation with the surgeon of the workhouse. After 
having explained the object of our visit, the matron 
readily agreed to give me every assistance in her 


power. We conversed together for some time, the | 


doctor entering into our conversation. At length we 
were disturbed by some one knocking at the door, 
and on its being opened, an old woman in the work- 
house garb, carrying a small deal box in her hand, 
entered. 

“Oh! if you please, ma’am,” she said, addressing 
the matron, ‘I suppose you heard that poor Alice 
Morgan passed away last night? and I’ve brought 
you her box to take charge of.” 

“Poor thing,” said the doctor, ‘so she has gone 
at last. May we all be as well prepared to die as 
she was,” 

“She was indeed, sir,” said the woman ; “a better 
creature never lived. 
many years, and she was always the same.” 

The box was now put upon the table, and the 
matron proceeded to examine its contents. Feeling 
curious as to what a poor creature in her condition 


I have known her many, | 


' session of old paupers, especially those whose lives 
_have been of a very honourable and respectable 
description. They always present to me a curious 
psychological study, and one deserving a far greater 
investigation than is likely to be given to it. They 
are evidently as landmarks in the history of their 
owners’ lives, and no doubt there is not an article in 
all that—to us, rubbish—which was not directly or 
indirectly connected with some interesting episode in 
the poor creature’s existence.” 
| “But some of the articles,” I said, taking a 
tobacco-stopper out of the box, “such as this, for 
example, could be but little connected with any 
interesting episode in her mind.” 

“Of that,” said the doctor, “I am by no means 
| certain.” 
| Yes, sir,” said the old woman, joining in, “ poor 
Alice called them all her memories.” 

“TI think you said you knew her,” said the doctor. 

“Ah! yes, sir, I knew her very well; at least, in 
| the latter part of her life, till within two years of 
_her coming into the house, when I lost sight of her. 
| But the chaplain of the workhouse knows all about 
her then. I didn’t know her when she was a girl 
and in service, for Alice was much older than I was 
—full a dozen years.” 
| “At least a dozen,” said the doctor, “judging 
from your appearance.” 

The old woman seemed pleased with the remark, 
and a scarcely-perceptible smile passed across the 
features of the matron. 

“Here, at any rate,” said the doctor, taking out 

an old brass thimble from the box, “is something 
| more of a feminine character than the last. I dare 
' say that thimble carried with it the condensed history 
of many hours of labour. I have generally found a 
thimble discovered among the few assets of an old 
| female pauper, an infallible proof that her life 
‘had been respectable. But what have we here?” 
he continued, taking from the box an old garnet 
| brooch, with several stones wanting. ‘“ You see, the 
| love of finery, so dear to the female mind, was not 
| altogether extinct in the poor woman to the last 


| hour of her life.” 

| Possibly,” said the matron, “ that garnet brooch 

may have been preserved, as well as the other things, 
merely as a ‘memory.’” 





had to leave behind her, I asked permission to | The next thing drawn from the box was a child’s 
remain, which was of course granted. The box, on soft ball, of that description generally given to very 
being opened, was found to contain some articles of | young children to play with. The doctor was on the 
coarse female clothing. There were also in it a point of placing the ball on the table, when his eye 
few old letters tied together, and what seemed was directed to some words traced on it; and taking 
some utterly valueless trifles, so that I remarked | it to the window, we found written in well-formed 
what could have induced the old woman to keep | characters, “ May God forgive me.” 
them. | “ How many speculations,” said the doctor, “might 
“Oh! if you please, ma’am, Alice used to call) that ball not give rise to! That, at any rate, must 
them her memories, and she was very fond of them.” | have been connected with some very serious episode 
“Nothing is more common,” said the surgeon, | in the poor woman’s life.” 
“than to find these unconsidered trifles in the pos-| Then came a baby’s sock and a small folded paper, 
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an inch or two in length, which on being opened was 
found to contain a lock of fine blonde silky hair, 
apparently that of a child. 

“The lock of hair and the ball evidently had some 
connection with each other,” said the doctor, again 
placing his hand in the box, and this time drawing 
eut a child’s picture-book. 

This I took to the window, and standing with my 
back to the others, I began turning over its leaves. 
The book, which was of the commonest description, 
contained a number of coarsely-coloured Scripture 
prints. I turned over the leaves to see if anything 
were written on them. While so occupied, I heard 
the doctor ask the old woman, in a tone of surprise, 
whether Alice Morgan understood French. 

“No, sir, certainly not; nor had she been in 
foreign parts that ever I heard of.” 

“It is very singular,” said the doctor, “ how she 
came possessed of this book.” 

Attracted by the doctor’s words, I turned round, 
and saw in his hand a handsomely-bound book, 
which he had extracted from a neatly-made linen 
case, fastened with strings. On approaching the 
table, I was for some moments struck motionless 
with astonishment. I took the book from the 
doctor’s hand, and found it was a French Bible, one 
which, as a girl, I had given to a favourite nurse- 
maid who had been many years in our family. And 
this was further confirmed by the following words 
written on a blank leaf at the commencement :— 

“Presented to Alice Mousset on her wedding-day, 
by her friend Clara Levesque.” 





CHAPTER II. 

THE DIAMOND BROOCH AND THE GARNET BROOCH. 
My astonishment at the discovery of the Bible in the 
- possession of the old pauper was for some time so 
great, that I was unable to make any remarks to my 
companions, who were now regarding me with much 
surprise. Indeed, so strongly was astonishment 
marked on my countenance, that the surgeon asked 
me if I felt unwell. I replied that I did not, 
and explained that I had been somewhat overcome 
by the singular discovery of the Bible, which had 
been a wedding present from me many years before 
to a favourite servant. I then inquired whether, if 
the poor woman had no friends, I might be allowed 
to take the Bible and other “‘ memories” of her life 
home with me, saying at the same time, that I was 
perfectly willing to pay any sum that might bo 
demanded for them. I was informed that could not 
be the case without the permission of the chairman 
of the Board of Guardians. Under such conditions it 
might easily be obtained; and the matron having 
assured me she would take especial care of the 
box. and its contents till I had received an answer 
from the chairman, I quitted the workhouse in com- 
pany with Miss Holmes, who seeing the agitated 


| state I was in, discreetly left me at my own house, 
| and pursued her way homewards. 

On entering my dressing-room I threw myself in 
an easy chair, and there remained for some hours, 
reflecting over the events of the morning. The 
‘emotions the discovery of that Bible had occa. 


sioned me were singular indeed. I had now a 
| practical proof of the doctor’s remark, that an 
| inanimate, and to others unimportant object, may 
| carry with it in the mind of its owner, not only 
a circumstance immediately connected with it, but 
| bring to light other events long past and forgotten, 
|The sight of the Bible brought back to me many 
| events of my girlhood, which had been long since 

erased from my memory, and I remained thus in a 

profound reverie till my maid knocked at the door to 

inquire if I wanted anything, it being nearly the time 

I was accustomed to prepare for dinner. 

Somewhat recalled to myself by the girl’s presence, 

I rose from my seat and commenced the necessary 
| preparations. I had no time to lose, being engaged 
'to dine with a friend in Eaton Square, and my 
| toilet was to be somewhat more elaborate than 
usual, All went on successfully enough, and when 
nearly completed my maid left the room to inquire 
whether my brougham was in attendance. As she 
did so, I was at the time employed in the last touch 
to complete my toilet, fixing a valuable diamond 
brooch in my dress. When this was done, I gave a 
last glance at the mirror prior to leaving the room, 
when the sparkle of the diamonds in the brooch 
particularly attracted my attention. To say the 
truth, that brooch was a great favourite of mine, 
having been presented to me on the day of my 
wedding by my dear husband, and I had taken s0 
much care of it that from that day to the present it 
had never required repair or alteration, nor had a 
stone dropped out. I then drew a comparison 
between it and the garnet brooch among the effects 
found in the poor woman’s box at the workhouse. In 
hers at least nearly half the stones were lost. 

My maid here returned, saying that the brougham 
was ready, and I proceeded to the dinner-party, at 
which nothing occurred worthy of notice. It was, 
in fact, one of the regular conventional dinner- 
parties, such as possibly many individuals in 4 
certain class of society go through several times in 
the course of a London season. Beyond that I was 
not in very good spirits, and was not sorry when 
the footman told me the carriage was ready, and I 
left the house for my own home. 

On entering the house the servant placed a letter 
in my hand, and told me that the messenger who 
had brought it had also left a small deal box, which 
I noticed at the further end of the hall. I imme- 
diately recognised the box to be that of poor Alice 
Morgan, and I ordered it to be taken to my dressing- 
room, intending there to more minutely examine its 
contents than I had been able do at the workhouse. 
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The servant obeyed me, and shortly afterwards I 
went into my own room to prepare for the night. 

When my maid left me, I seated myself by the 
fire, and opened the letter which had been placed in 
my hands. It was from the chairman of the Board 
of Guardians. In it he told me that he had placed 
the box and its contents at my disposal, leaving to 
my discretion the sum I proposed paying for it, 
which I had already determined should be five 
pounds—a sum, I need hardly say, far in excess of 
the value of poor Alice’s effects. I then commenced 
examining the contents of the box. The letters it 
contained were three in number. Two of these, 
from her husband, were of dates some years apart, 
and the third, a letter of condolence I had written 
to her at the death of her first child, which died a 
few weeks after its birth. Of the reminiscenees 
connected with the other objects the box contained I 
could discover nothing, with the exception of the 
garnet brooch, and this I now remembered had been 
a present from Morgan, the man she had married, 
afew days before her wedding, and which she had 
shown to me with great glee at the time, for I was 
her confidante in her love affair. 

The few articles of clothing the box contained I 
now determined to place in the custody of my maid, 





with orders to give them to any poor creature who | 


might consider them worthy of acceptance. I then 
deliberated what I should do with the “ memories,” 
My first idea was to place them in the fire, that 
objects so precious to the poor woman might not 
fall into sacrilegious hands, But on consideration I 
resolved to preserve them for the present, and at 
some future time to determine what I would do with 
them. I now replaced them all in the box, as I thought, 
but after having closed the lid I found the garnet 
brooch had been left out. This I had placed on the 
dressing-table accidentally by the side of my diamond 
brooch. I could not at the moment help drawing a 
comparison between the different careers of our lives 


since these presents were made to us. Mine, although | 


Thad passed through severe troubles and trials, had 
ended satisfactorily—at least in a worldly point of 
view. Was it so with poor Alice? The stoneless 
sockets round the brooch seemed to tell me that 
the contrary was the case. 

It was long after I had placed my head on my 
pillow before I fell asleep. The events of the morn- 
ing were perpetually recurring to my mind, although 
those connected with the dinner-party appeared 
to be quite forgotten, or rather, to be completely 
absorbed in the former. The comparison between 
the garnet brooch and the diamond brooch kept on 
haunting me, and I began to reflect how different 
must have been the current of our two lives. The 
doctor's remarks about the ‘‘memories” secreted by 
the old woman, and which at first I was somewhat 
inclined to look upon with indifference, or at any 
rate as a peculiarity among the lower class, gave rise 





to the question, whether my respect for the diamond 
brooch was not a proof that the same feeling, though 
less developed, might not be latent to as great 


an extent among the rich. I determined to test it 
in my own case; and after a little consideration, I 
remembered several “ mcmories” or objects connected 
with my life which I still possessed, and on which I 
placed great and positive affection, apart from their 
pecuniary value, which might appear utterly indif- 
ferent in the eyes of others. I also remembered that 
I had several letters which I had cherished, and other 
mementoes of the past. 

I now made a violent effort to change the current 
of my thoughts; and, as had been usual with me 
for the last month or two, they fixed on the idea of 
writing a book, and I began to question whether, if 
my own adventures were not sufficient to interest the 
public, were they combined with those of Alice Mor- 
gan, the case might be different. True, at present I 
knew but little of the history of her married life, but 
evidently she must have gone honourably through 
some severe trial. With a mind as naturally pure as 
hers, it would have been strange indeed had it been 
otherwise. How could I get further particulars 
respecting her? The history of the first two years 
of her married life I could recall to my own memory 
without much difficulty, but where could I obtain the 
remainder? The old woman who had brought her 
box into the sitting-room of the matron said she 
knew her intimately for many years, and that the 
chaplain of the workhouse was also acquainted with 
her about the time of her becoming a pauper. AH 
things considered, my researches would neither be 
long nor difficult, and my authorities would be trust- 
worthy. 

Of my own life I resolved to “ nothing extenuate.” 
I would admit candidly my faults, the indiscretions 
I had committed, the penalties I had suffered, and 
the worldly—and I trust heavenly—absolution I had 
received for them. 

Again, I argued, apart from the comparison which 
might be drawn between the lives of the rich and 
poor, the idea of taking the particular subjects of 
my narrative from the “memories” we had both of 


| us preserved of different episodes in our lives, had in 
' it something original; at least, I did not remember 


any work of a similar description. Then, again, it 
occurred to me that a book ought to have a moral. 
And what should mine be? That the trials, adven- 
tures, and honourable life of a parish pauper might 


‘be entitled to as much respect and interest to the 
' public as those of a lady of fortune, honourable ag 


the life of the latter may have been? Yes; with 


'that view I should be secure at least from the 


charge that my book bore with it an immoral ten- 
dency, or that the feeling which actuated me in the 
attempt was any other thanakindly one. Shortly 
after having resolutely determined on carrying out 
my work, I fell asleep. 
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It does not always happen that the determinations 
of the previous night correspond with the thoughts 
of the following morning. In my case, however, in 
the present instance, it was different. To the sur- 
prise of my maid, I rose earlier than usual—indeed, 
so much so that when I left my room breakfast had 
not been prepared. With difficulty I concealed my 
displeasure at the circumstance. However, in a few 
minutes, which possibly, in my impatient condition, 
appeared to me nearly an hour, I sat down to my 
meal, which was very rapidly dispatched. 

Scarcely was the breakfast over than I made pre- 
parations to commence my task. I summoned my 
maid, and made her exhume from the store-closet, 
where they had been buried, the quires of ruled 
paper, steel pens, and blotting-paper I had purchased 
in Torquay, and place them in my study for use. I 
then wrote to the chaplain of the workhouse, inviting 
him to call on me, as I particularly wished to obtain 
from him some information on a subject connected 
with a pauper who had lately died there, and in 
whom I understood he had taken great interest. I 
then visited the matron, and requested her to allow 
me to have an interview with the old woman who 
had been Alice’s friend. 





My request was easily granted. I had a long 





conversation with her, and extracted from her many 
particulars of my nurse’s married life. The more] 
heard of it, the more I became interested. In some 
respects it bore a distant analogy with my own, 
although, on the whole, her adventures may appear 
to the public as the far more interesting of the 
two. 

Having taken my notes, I returned home; and in 
the afternoon received a visit from the workhouse 
chaplain, who, besides the appointment he held there, 
was curate in the parish in which Alice resided prior 
to her becoming a pauper. He gave me some anec. 
dotes connected with her, which were scarcely less 
interesting than those I had received from the old 
woman. 

I now brought together my own “ memories,” 
and placed them, with the exception of the diamond 
brooch, with those of Alice. These consisted of an 
old ball-ticket, a quaint, old-fashioned emerald ear- 
ring, set round with diamonds, a silver-gilt watch, a 
letter containing a pen-and-ink sketch of a cavalry 
officer in uniform, and one or two other objects. I 
then seated myself at my desk, and with a deter- 
mination of purpose that blinded me to the many 
difficulties of my task, I commenced writing. 

(To be continued.) 








THE CREDULITY 
BY THE REV. J. B, OWEN, M.A., 


HILDREN are easily led astray, be- | 
cause they easily believe falsehood; | 
and they easily believe falsehood, be- 
cause they easily believe anything. | 
But on that very account, the natural | 
credulity of childhood is open also to the belief of | 
truth. Let religion and morality be taught them | 
early, and with every abatement for counteraction | 
from other quarters, youthful predisposition to ac- 
cept statements of their elders as true, as matters 
of course, makes Christian training more hopeful 
in children than in after years, when the world has 
more told upon them. I have been often taught 
more simple, practical, unhesitating faith by the 
words and actions of the very young, than by the 
lives of their elders. There were children among 
the martyrs. ‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings Christ, in many ways, has ordained 
strength.” The incredulous sneer which rejects 
well-authenticated instances of childish heroism, 
“enduring, as seeing Him who is invisible,” is 








OF CHILDHOOD. 
VICAR OF ST. JUDE’S, CHELSEA. 


to believe, the probability of a young Christian 
submitting to be whipped, rather than yield to 
an act of dishonesty or sin. Christians think 
greater things of the capacity of human nature 
than other men, though less of its condition 
apart from grace. Let us think better things 
of the young ones of our race. Let us not limit 
the power or scope of application of His grace, 
who “took young children into his arms, and 
blessed them.” We are too apt to keep them at 
arm’s length, as to our moral sympathies, and to 
defer their religious teaching, and our own too, 
to a more convenient season. Let the children, 
whether in our homes or schools, see that we 
believe, and they yrill naturally follow our ex- 
ample. Like young Timothy, whose unfeigned 
faith that was in him dwelt first in his grand- 
mother Lois, and no doubt from her influence, 
in his mother Eunice. Faith is not hereditary, 
but it is assimilative. Timothy’s was faith three 
generations deep. It passed from mother to 


equally opposed to sound moral philosophy or | mother on to their son, like the fiery tongues of 
sober piety. There are minds who can admire | the apostles resting upon each of them, and they 
the poor Pagan Spartan boy, who suffered a stolen | were all filled with the Holy Ghost. Grandmothers 
beast, hid under his stole, to devour his entrails, | often spoil their children’s children. The devout 
sooner than betray the theft by a cry; yet the Lois bore fruit in her age to the glory of God in 
same persons are unable to appreciate, unwilling | their conversion. No case is hopeless, especially 
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not the young and tender. Nay, the faith of 
children has often come forth as virgin gold, puri- 


fied ten times in the fire. Spite of great hindrances | 


and obstructions, the hard life of the city poor 
is full of instances of patient fortitude, under 
daily miseries too generally inflicted by the vices 
of their own homes. Many of the cruel world’s 
young heroes live and suffer with a precocious 
manliness, dying by inches, a triumph of Christian 
chivalry which none but God knew was in them. | 
John Gough paid a touching tribute to the true 
nobility of child-faith, in one of the lowest of the 





London poor. A philanthropic friend of his, seek- 
ing objects worthy of relief—and unhappily worthy 
cases are few and far between—ascended a narrow 
flight of filthy stairs towards a door, which led into 
a room reaching under the slates. He knocked. 
A feeble voice said, ‘Come in,” and he went in. 
There was no light, but as soon as his eyes were | 
dilated to the gloom, he saw, lying on a heap of | 
chips and shavings, a boy about ten years of age, | 
pale, but with a singularly sweet face. He asked 
the boy, “ What are you doing there?” 

“Hush, hush! I am hiding.” 

“Hiding! what for?” 

The child silently showed his white delicate 
arms covered with bruises, and swollen. 

“Who was it beat you like that ?” 

“Hush! don’t tell him; my father did it.” 

“What for ?” 

“Poor father got drunk, and beat me because I 
wouldn’t steal.” 

“Did you ever steal P” 

“Yes, sir, I was a thief once.” 

“Then why don’t you steal now?” 

“Because I went to the ragged school, and 
they taught me, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ and told | 
me about God in heaven. I will not steal, sir, if 
my father kills me.” 

My friend said, ‘‘I don’t know what to do with 
you. Here is ashilling. I will see what I can do 
for you.” 

The boy looked at it a moment, and then said, 
“But please, sir, wouldn’t you like to hear my 
little hymn ?” 

My friend thought it strange that, lying there 
Without food, without fire, bruised and beaten, he | 
could sing ahymn. How could he sing the Lord’s | 
song ina strange land? But the gentleman said, 
“Yes, I will hear you.” 

And then in a sweet low voice, the child sang— 





*** Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child; 
‘Pity my infirmity, 

Suffer me to eome to Thee. 


‘Fain would I to Thee be brought, 
Gentle Lord, forbid it not ; 
In the kingdom of Thy grace 
Give a little child a place.’ 


That’s my little hymn; good-bye !” | 








The gentleman went again in the morning, 
mounted the stairs, knocked at the door—no 
answer; opened it, and went in. The shilling lay 
on the floor, and there too lay the boy, with a 
brave smile on his face, as if to make the best of 
it; and so he had—for he was dead! In the 
night he had gone home. 

Thank the Lord that he has said, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” Many of them have 
nowhere else to turn. And shall we, like the dis- 
ciples, until their Master taught them better, 
“rebuke those that brought them” either by dis- 
countenancing the effort as premature, or resisting 
the many proofs to the contrary? ‘The earlier the 
better that children know what is essential for us 
allto know. Religion is no anachronism at any 
age. God is no respecter of persons—black or white, 
young or old, rich or poor, bond or free. He sends 
his angels to the dwellings of the needy and desti- 
tute, the degraded and the wicked, to take his 
hlood-bought little ones to his own home. Naturally 
there is more hope of the young than of the old, 
and it is not for us to assign the limits of a work 
of grace. The human heart of Jesus went out 
after children. I cannot find it ever said of elders, 
what he did to children—“ took them up in his 
arms.” That disciple “that lay in his besom,” 
was the youngest of the Twelve. There would be 
less juvenile depravity if there were more pains 
taken to intercept early corrosive agencies. In 
all other learning we are ready enough to admit 
that during the plastic process of childhood is the 
season to mould the manhood. What constitutes 
religion an exception? The child is the man in 
miniature, the parabolic emblem of the future male- 
factor or benefactor, just as he may be trained. 
The child is more than this, he is the embryo 
fiend or angel, according as the spirit or the 
flesh, the Church or the world, obtain the upper 
hand. All types of life suggest that modifying 
effort to be effective, must be initiated betimes. 
The sapling is easily bent when the sap is rising, 
and as easily broken when its natural vitality has 


| fallen. “Feed my lambs,” pleaded the good Shep- 
| herd. Starve them, and they become stunted sheep. 
| Not inconsiderately driven, but gently led to 


*‘ the green pastures,” there is every hope by-and- 
by to find them “lying beside the still waters,” 


| chewing the cud of sweet and edifying food. It 
| js to doubt God, to doubt the religious capacity of 


achild. That man who thinks any kind of religious 
apprehension, however low and indistinct, quite 
enough for a child, is in a. frame of mind easily 
satisfied with too little realisation of his own. 
True, the herb of grace is not to be forced, but 
when “the former rain” is succeeded by “the 
latter rain,” each in its season, the growth of pro- 
duce is all the stronger and steadier for both, 
filling our barns with plenty. It is ours to watch 
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for our little ones, and when the dews of heaven | 
are falling in the solemn hour of domestic wor- | 
ship, to show by our personal earnestness what | 
value we attach to the blessings from on high. | 
The moral power of parents is second only to 
His whose earthly images they are, the instinc- 
tive sense of which analogous relation constitutes 
the secret lever that creates, or else destroys. 
Mothers, what you owe your children in the 
things of God, is only less, if less at all, than 
what you owe God for yourselves. If you be- | 
lieved this, if you habitually remembered this, | 
you would be more on your guard on their ac- | 
count, and thus they would be so many involun- | 
tary remembrancers, enhancing vigilance on your | 
own souls’ account. Our various duties hang to- | 
gether, cohering like a cluster of bees in swarming, | 
compacting the mass for their general safety and 
settlement in the hive at last. Your faith inspires 
theirs, and their confidence in yours promotes 
higher impulses, till the entire Christian home | 
becomes a house full of the means of grace and of | 
the hope of glory. 

“She never told a lie,” was the tribute which a 
poor boy paid to his mother’s memory. 

A gentleman shook him, as he lay sick and | 
starving in the street, and asked him what he was 
doing there. 

“Waiting for God to come for me,” replied the 
little sufferer. 

“What do you mean?” said the gentleman, 
touched by the pathetic tone of the answer, and by | 
the child’s condition, his lurid eye and Sashes | 
face indicating signs of fever. 

“God sent for father, and mother, and little 
brother,” said he, “and took them away to his 
home in the sky; and mother told me when she 
was dying, that God would take care of me. I | 
have no home—nobody to give me anything; so I 
came out here, and have been looking so long up | 
in the sky for God to come and take care of me, as | 
mother said he would. He will come, won’t he, 
sir? Mother never told a lie.” 

“Yes, my lad,” said the gentleman, overcome 
with emotion, “he has sent me to take care of | 
you.” 

The writer adds :—“ You should have seen his | 
eyes flash, and the smile of triumph break over the 
poor little fellow’s face as he said, ‘ Mother never 
did tell me a lie, sir, but you’ve been so long on 
the way.” 

What a lesson of trust; what an illustration of 
the power of parental truthfulness in all our inter- 
eourse with the young; never deceiving them in 
any shape, as if truth of all kinds was too sacred a 
thing to be trifled with, or sacrificed to temper or 
indolence, or to spare ourselves or them. As the 
dying mother, by faith in God expected God 
would take care of her orphan, so the boy, by 


| 











faith in her, expected it too; and the faith of both 
was honoured. God touched the heart of this bene. 
volent man with compassion for the little stranger, 

The orphan boy would have missed his mother’s 
legacy of comfort, in reliance on the God of the 
widow and fatherless, had she considered, as some 
do, that the child was too young to learn, what 
time she taught him whom to trust. 

In conclusion, a word of warning as to modes 
of indoctrinating youthful minds. Be careful to 
avoid tempting children to profess more than they 
feel, by an injudicious straining the subject of their 
personal religion. A too frequent catechising their 
thoughts and feelings is apt to induce resort to 
pious phraseology, without sincere impression. 
Nothing is more damaging and obstructive to real 
progress than their discovering that they can 
satisfy your questions, and so get rid of them, or 
at least abridge them, by a precocious cant. It 
tempts them to the sin of Ananias unawares. It 
is a lie, only half-consciously so perhaps, meant no 
more than a lie unto men, but it is indeed their 
earliest form of lying against the Holy Ghost. It 
is the bud of an ill flower whose ulterior blooms 
into full-blown formality, if not worse hypocrisy; 
it is the earliest shoot of the natural form of godli- 
ness without the power—a skeleton of frames and 
phrases. Especially take pains, exercise, if needs 
be, any amount of self-restraint, not to allow your 
own infirmity of temper or instability of principle, 
so to compromise your parental influence, as to 
weaken their sense of religious power, through 
their estimating it on the scale of your incongruous 
profession. Oh, be what you seem to be, lest they 
be led to seem what they are not, or else to content 
themselves with the anomalous Christianity which 
satisfies their elders. God honours faith in him, 
even in its grains of mustard seed ; do you respect 
their filial confidence in yourselves by tenderly 
and lovingly using it as a lever to raise them into 
higher and holier convictions. Home should be 
in grace what it is in nature, a child’s first house 
of God. And when the father is a man of God, or 
the mother a mother in Israel, happier still when 
both, like the parents of the Baptist, are seen 
“walking in all the commandments of the Lord 
blameless,” the children early learn to lay their 
heads upon their pillows, likes young Jacob at 
Bethel, reposing on the assurance, “ Lo, God is in 
this place; this is none other than the house of 
God, this is the gate of heaven.” 

But let that edifying sentiment spring up in 
them spontaneously; not as the forced plant of hot- 
house culture, but as the outgrowth of the natural 
lily of the fields, quickened, nurtured, and refreshed 
by the open air and free dews of heaven. Neither 
be premature in proselyting children to favourite 
doctrines of your own, however true and essential 
to be known and embraced in due time. “The 
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kingdom of God is to be received as a little, 
child,” at first with uninquiring credence—to be | 
embraced in simple filial acquiescence, apart from 
the disquietudes of dogma and “ doubtful disputa- 
tions.” Submission first, investigation afterwards. 
Whether in elder or younger hearts, obedience is 
“the earnest of the Spirit,” promissory of a blessed | 
“residue” of “more grace.” The Law which pre- 
ceded the Gospel in the order of the Church, is 
still, to each young individual soul weak in the 
faith—*“ our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” 
* Doers of the Word” are mercifully overtaken by 
the doctrine of the Word. “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ Oh, it | 
withers faith at the weakly root of childish credu- | 
lity, the sight of either practical paradox—“ faith | 
without works,” or “works without faith.” God 
alone can detect the want of inward principle, but 
the absence of works in the outer man is patent to 
the understanding of children, and the moral harm 
it does them, nothing short of some exceptional 
exercise of Almighty grace can ever repair. “The 
child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before Eli.” 
His childish devotion was the direct fruit of his | 
mother’s self-devotion—the offspring of the travail 
of her soul. To sacrifice to the Temple services } 
for life—him, as good as dead to her—the sweet | 

society of that child of many prayers and wistful | 

yearnings, was a lofty pitch of self-denial which few 

parents attain. Weare not called to make a sacrifice | 
sosearching. Our little ones, like Moses entrusted | 





to his mother unawares by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
| are vouchsafed to us as the charms of our homes, 
|and the loved treasures of our hearts, only God 
bids us, of each one of them, “ Take this child; 
nurse it for me.” 

If then, on the contrary, instead of “ training 
them up in the way they should go,” we fashion 
them for this world only, or any other way they 
should not go, “what will they do in the end 
thereof?” Their characteristic credulity, which, 
earnestly and piously handled, might have grown 
into a godly consolidation of Christian faith, will 
too probably develop into indifferentism, or abso- 
lute contempt of religion, if not ultimately land 
them in the extreme of a practical atheism of life, 
“ without hope, and without God in the world.” 

That was a terrible question for the first man- 
slayer, “ Where is thy brother?” but infinitely 
more terrible will be the cry of our children’s blood, 
pleading against the destroyer of “the blood of 
their souls.” 

The child Samuel ministered unto the Lord 
before Eli, “the priest ; ” the children of Bethel 
sneered at the ascension of the prophet, bidding 
his witness, “Go up, thou bald head !” 

The signs of parental influence on youthful cha- 
racter were unmistakable in both cases, like leaves 
from the same “tree of knowledge of good and 
evil.” The Lord grant us the higher parentage 
that is honoured with “sons in the Gospel ” as the 
holy child Jesus! 








THE MOON. 


Vq)g| ALKING through leafy summer winding ways, 

Ws Sauntering homeward through the quiet 
night, 

We watched the following moon’s full face of light 
Gliding beside us through the branchy maze : 
Now mid the leaves, a throng of flashing fays ; 

Now, with a pallid rocket’s slanting flight, 
Or sombre fire-ball shorn of all its rays. 





The moon flies swiftly when the trees are near, 
More slowly when remote in mist, the moon, 
Now elongated like a silver spoon, 

And now through fronting boughs descending 

sheer ; 
Until, like some calm luminous balloon, 
Into the open azure sailed, it soon 
Grows stationary ;—solemn as a seer. 
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BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOO 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


T. C. Irwin. 
RIGHT. 
T,” “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 
jas he had not done for months. The perusal of 


| Bernard Ayrton’s letter seemed to have worked 


WHAT LEW‘S DARLEY TOLD. 


IT down, child, sit down, and I will tell | 
4| you ail,” repeated Lewis Darley, draw- | 
) ing forward a chair and signing for 
His manner was | 
| excited “ik his voice sharp and de- | 
cisive, all trace of the drooping listlessness one] 





gone when he rose from his seat and stood erect, | 





| upon him like a spell, it had roused him—given 
him something to do and something to oppose. 
He was again the Lewis Darley of the past, keen- 
eyed, keen-witted, and keen-tongued—the same who 
had met the stranger at the railway-station, and 
so effectively held his own against him. He saw 
Bessie’s wondering look and answered it. “This 
letter troubles you, Bessie.” 
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“Yes, uncle, it does, for I cannot understand | worm, growling ill-natured sayings about the world. 
what it is all about. Then there are allusions to | But I might have been even worse if a new love had 
you which I do not at all like, for I know they are | not been grafted on the old, to help to fill my life 
false. What answer should I and keep my heart green. This was a blessing which 

She was hastily interrupted. a baby girl brought to me one winter night, nineteen 

“Never mind, child, leave the answer to me. I | yearsago. Ever since that night I have been afraid 
shall be ready to meet this man whenever he | that Bernard Ayrton would come and claim you. 





chooses.” Until now he never found out where you were, though 
“ But, uncle, he says he has a better right to me— | he has been seeking you for years, and revenge was 
that he is——”’ his chief motive.” 
Again he interrupted. “ Revenge, uncle?” 
“There is nothing in it worth your notice, child; “Yes, Bessie, revenge, for he knew I had taken 


the days are past now when he could have wrought | charge of you, knew also (for I was foolish enough 
any evil, and if they were not,” he went on, with | to tell him) that I loved you as if you were my own 
increasing excitement, “and if they were not, Bessie, | daughter: but he never guessed that I had got you 
I could defy him to prove that you are what he says. | in Abbey House.” 

The fact of my having adopted you does not prove it. As the old man spoke, he took one of the letters 
But, Bessie, I must confess that he speaks the truth | which he had put aside from the rest, and opening 
in what he says about you; but he has sent his letter ; it, drew out a small piece of tissue paper, which en- 
too late, for you are old enough to judge for your- | closed a long braided tress of soft brown hair, very 


self, and resent on your own account.” like Bessie’s in colour. He drew it through his 
“Oh, uncle! then it is as I feared, he wants to | fingers tenderly, as though it had been a living thing, 
separate us.” and could feel his touch, then held it out to Bessie, 


“You are right, child, that is what he is trying | faltering, “The colour closely resembles yours, 
to do; but he cannot do it without your consent. | child. I always knew you would be very like your 
How white you look, Bessie, are you ill?” mother.” 

“Not ill, uncle, only agitated; my head has been The girl uttered a low cry, and yielding to a sudden 
bad all night, and this letter coming made it worse ; | uncontrollable impulse, took the lock of hair from the 
but there is nothing to worry about, dear uncle.” old man’s hand and kissed it passionately. Oh, 

While she talked the old man had been unlocking | uncle! was this my mother’s ?” 

a drawer in an ancient bureau which stood in a “Yes, Bessie, plaited by her own dear hands, and 
recess by the fireplace. After a few moments’ search | left for you with this letter, written when she knew 
he brought out a bundle of letters, bound together | herself to be dying. It was her express desire that 
by a piece of faded blue ribbon, which he proceeded | it should not be given to you until the time came for 
to untie, his fingers visibly trembling over their task. | me to tell you the story of her life. Come closer, 
As he detached them a little shower of rose-leaves | child, and I will try and condense all into as few 
fluttered out from between the letters, and rained | words as possible, for it belongs to the things that I 
down on to the floor. He regarded them wistfully, | cannot trust myself to talk about. You are wonder- 
then sat down and buried his face in his hands, | ing, child, what your mother was to me. She was 
murmuring, in a tone too low for Bessie to hear | the dearest thing on earth, for I loved her, Bessie, 
what he said, “This is like opening an old wound; | and she, though years younger than I, returned my 
itis nineteen years since I last touched them.” affection, and had promised to be my wife.” (Here 

Bessie rose from her seat and put her arm round | the old man paused, so as to steady his voice, and 
his neck, saying tenderly, “ What is the matter, dear | let himself be better prepared for what he had yet to 
uncle?” tell.) “ But it was not to be, for Effie Ayrton’s half- 

“Only past memories, child, that have been revived | brother, Bernard, came between us, and forced her 
by the sight of these leaves and these old letters. | to marry a brother officer, Captain Grant, thus 
It was one of my odd fancies to embalm them in | blighting her life and mine. From that time, too, 
rose-leaves, just as some mourners hang wreaths of | he hated me, and wrought the evil which has made 
immortelles over the graves of their dead. It is the me what I am to-day. And now, child, I have very 
same with these, Bessie,” he continued, laying the little more to tell you. About twelve months after 
letters on the table with a soft lingering touch as if | his marriage, your father died rather suddenly while 
he had a tender reverence for them. | travelling on the Continent. Then you were born, 

“You look at me wonderingly, Bessie, but have | and about two years after I received a letter from 
patience a few minutes longer, and everything shall your mother, begging me to goto her. I went, and 
be made clear. All the romance of my life lies she gave you into my care, telling me never to part 
buried there,” pointing to the letters: “that is why | with you until you were one-and-twenty, on which 
I spoke of graves. I was not always the miserly | birthday I was to give you that letter and the lock 
recluse of Abbey House, nor the cynical old book- | of hair. She made me promise never to let Bernard 
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Ayrton have you, for she feared he would not use you 
well. I have kept my promise, and you are free to 
choose between us. You have heard all I have to 
tell, child.” The old man’s head dropped on to his 
hands as he finished. 

Bessie gently raised his head, and whispered as 
she kissed him, ‘‘ This, for mother’s sake and for my 
own,” 





CHAPTER LXXIX. 

RETURNING THE SCENT-BOTTLE. 
Ir was some months after the funeral of Cyril Chad- 
burn. The snow lay thick upon the land. The 
tarks of carriage-wheels were visible within and 
without the gates of Chadburn Park. It was evident 
there had been visitors at the Court, or perhaps they 
were there still. So reasoned a brown-skinned 
stranger, as he walked up to the entrance. The 
gates were closed, but on trying one of the smaller 
ones, he found it was not fastened. There was a 
tired look about him, but his eyes had a strange, 
excited expression, and his hand trembled as he 
pushed open the gate and passed in. Then ho 
paused, as if uncertain whether to go on, looked 
anxiously up the long avenue, murmuring in a low 
voice, “Shall I be welcome? I wonder whether the 
visitors have gone, and if not, who they are. I must 
find out before I present myself.” With that he 
walked up to the lodge, and looked through one of 
the little mullioned windows, from which a bright 
blaze of fire-light was beaming cheerily upon the 
winter dusk—looked in and saw the old keeper, who 
had just risen from his seat, taking down the keys 
to lock the gate for the night. There was something 
black tied to the keys, which at once attracted the 
stranger’s notice. 

** Bless me, if the old fellow has not got a piece of 
crape tied on to the keys!” Then he glanced round 
the room, and for the first time noticed that there 
was little else but black to be seen; all the picture- 
frames were draped in black, every article in the 
room seemed covered with that ghastly colour. 

The man staggered back from the window as he 
realised that some one in the family was dead, and 
evidently some one of great importance, and mur- 
mured excitedly, ‘‘Who—who can it be?” Then he 
staggered to the door, which he pushed open without 
the ceremony of knocking, and asked in a voice 
hoarse and husky with emotion, “ Who is it for?” 

His sudden appearance and strange question 
nearly frightened the old man out of his wits, for he 
recognised the features of Harold Chadburn, and 
thought it was his ghest. 

“Oh! oh! oh, dear!” and dropping the keys, 
the old keeper stood gazing in speechless horror at 
the supposed ghost of young Mr. Harold. 

“Who is it for?’ repeated the man, in a more 
commanding tone, for the suspense was becoming 
unbearable, 











The gate-keeper, not having the slightest idea to 
what the question related, gasped out, the perspira- 
tion pouring down his face, “No one, sir,” then 
dropped upon his knees, and implored the ghost not 
to harm him. 

Harold Chadburn, for it was the self-exiled son, 
who had once more crossed the threshold of his home, 
looked in amazement at the kneeling figure, but his 
anxiety was too keen for him to enjoy the grotesque 
side of the scene. The next moment he had impa- 
tiently seized the old man by the collar. 

“ Mercy! Mr. Ghost, mercy!” 

Harold at once loosed his hold, for he saw the 
man was half dead with terror, and his last words 
had clearly revealed the cause. 

“Ah! then it is for me,” he exclaimed, in a relieved 
tone, and glancing again at the gloomy emblems 
which were so iiberally bestowed about the room, 
“So they think I am dead, and you have taken me 
for a ghost. Sorry to have frightened you, but I was 
nearly beside myself, for I thought it was for Sir 
Richard. Come—come, rouse yourself; I am no 
ghost, but the Harold Chadburn of this world, 
Come, shake hands, old fellow, and make me a 
welcome.” 

“Not a ghost,” murmured the old man, looking 
distrustfully at the extended hand. 

“Take hold of that and judge for yourself. Well, 
does it feel at all ghost-like?” 

The old keeper shivered as Harold grasped his 
hand, but finding it was a warm living one that had 
clasped his, he said, apologetically, “Your voice 
sounded so like a dead man’s voice, sir——” 

Harold burst into a hearty laugh, which com- 
pletely reassured the keeper, who joined in the 
laugh without realising that he had said anything 
to excite it. 

“A dead man’s voice, indeed! where did you got 
your experience in that kind of thing? In all my 
travels I never heard a dead man’s voice, and hope I 
never shall, Well, have I satisfied you that I do 
not belong to the land of spirits?” 

“Yes, sir, I know you are not a ghost now, and I 
am hearty glad to see you home again; it will do 
them a world of good up at the house.” 

“Then you think they are quite sure to make me 
welcome?” 

“ Welcome, sir! why, they will not know what to do 
with themselves for joy. They have been dreadful 
low ever since poor Mr. Cyril’s death.” 

“What’s that you say about Cyril?” queried 
Harold, abruptly. 

“TI forgot you didn’t know about it, sir. He died 
very sudden in the Workenbury railway-station.” 

“Cyril dead,” murmured the young man, as he 
dropped into a chair; “my poor brother, all this 
black is for you.” 

The news of his brother’s death was a shock 
to Harold; he sat for some time with his face 
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buried in his, hands, listening to the old man’s 
account of Cyril’s death, and to his description of 
the funeral. 

Suddenly he interrupted him by asking, “Are 
there any visitors up at the house?” 

“Yes, sir, there’s Miss Lucy and her husband 
staying.” 

Harold rose from his seat and said with evident 
surprise, ‘‘ Miss Lucy and what?” 

* And her husband, sir.” 


“Married! Lucy married! I can scarcely realise it, 
What is her married name?” 

“ Mrs. Ainsworth, sir.” 

“ What! has she married Frank Ainsworth?” 

“Yeu, am” 

“TI am glad to hear it, for I am sure he will make 
her happy.” After a slight pause he added, “ Now 
go and lock the gates; when you come back I have 
something for you to do.” 





(To be concluded.) 








INDIAN NOTES AND ANECDOTES.—VI. 


BY THE REV. 8. MATEER, F.L.S. 


THE ASSAMBU HILLS AND COFFEE PLANTATIONS. 


NLIKE the colonies of America and 
1 Australia, India presents, as a whole, 





| settler or farmer. It is impossible for 
these to compete in agriculture or 
trade with the natives of the country, who can live 
on so little, and can therefore accept wages or 
profits which would be utterly unremunerative to 
a European. ‘The Hindoo can live and thrive 
where the white man would starve. 

An enterprising and energetic young man, how- 
ever, possessed of a capital of say a couple of 
thousand pounds, willing to work hard and 
“rough it” for afew years, might, if he make a 
judicious selection of land for coffee planting on 
the mountains of Travancore, make a most profit- 
able investment, and secure a valuable estate 
in perpetuity. Several European planters have 
already succeeded well, and the speculation is one 
likely in any case to make a fair return. It is 
only reasonable to anticipate some advantage in 
going direct to the place whence many coolies 
annually emigrate to Ceylon, the Mauritius, and 
the West Indies. In Travancore labourers’ wages 
are low, averaging 4d. or 5d. a day, but in the hills 
up to 8d. or 9d. is paid. The increased demand for 
labour, both in the hills and in the low country, is 
now, however, raising prices generally throughout 
the province. 

A glance at the map of India will show that the 
great chain of the Western Ghauts terminates 
within a few miles of Cape Comorin. The last of 
the lofty summits in this chain is Mahindragivri, 
fully 5,000 feet in height; and adjacent to this 
peak lies the Assambu mountain, about 1,000 or 
1,500 feet lower. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago these moun- 
tains, with their fertile tracts of virgin forest and 
table-land, were unexplored and unknown to 
European enterprise. They were first opened up and 
their capabilities investigated by General Cullen, 
British resident at the Court of Travancore, who 
commenced a garden for the experimental growth 








of coffee, tea, and European fruits and vegetables, 
and by one of the missionaries, who erected a small 
bungalow as a temporary retreat and sanitarium 
for enfeebled members of the mission needing a 
change ofair. A native Christian from Nagercoil, 
who had been overseer in a coffee-plantation in 
Ceylon (the scenery, climate, and products of which 
bear a marked resemblance to those of the Malabar 
coast) was, I believe, the next to break fresh 
ground somewhat farther into the interior of the 
mountains. During the last ten years the number 
of estates and the area under cultivation have been 
steadily and rapidly extending. Experienced 
planters from Ceylon and other parts of India 
have formed plantations, so that now there are 
in the Travancore mountains altogether over fifty 
estates owned by Europeans, and containing 15,000 
acres, besides those in the hands of natives. In 
1869, £25,200 worth of produce was exported. 
Roads for general traffic and the expeditious 
transport of produce are being opened, and other 
facilities afforded by the native Government. 
There are still hundreds of square miles suitable 
for coffee- planting available for immediate use. 

At the outset, to encourage the enterprise, free 
grants of land were made to planters by the 
Government. Now application must be made for 
a specified lot, consisting of not more than 500 
acres, which is then put up to auction at an upset 
price of one rupee, or two shillings, per acre, and 
sold to the highest bidder, to be held in perpetuity 
as transferable or heritable property. There is an 
annual assessment of three-quarters of a rupee per 
acre, but this is abated for the first five years, on 
condition that one-fourth of the land be cleared 
and planted within three years of the purchase. 

For the planter’s residence, a small dwelling-house 
in a convenient and central site in the estate is 
indispensable. This is usually built, in the first in- 
stance, of slight and temporary materials, as the cost 
of carriage of lime and other substantial building 
materials up the Ghauts and through the forest 
tracks is very considerable. The trees are then 
cut down and burnt when dry. I have seen the 
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timber on both sides of a wide valley, covering! as far as the Mission Sanitarium is about three 
probably several square miles, blazing, crackling, | miles farther. From Nagercoil to Kattuputhir, 














and smoking day and night, till the whole was 
consumed, and a wonderful sight it was. 

The virgin soil, the result of the decomposition, 
century after century, of foliage and other vege- 


| at the base of the hills, the road passes through a 
| broad and fertile rice-valley, lying between two of 
the secondary ridges or spurs from the great chain 


| of the Ghauts. The path ascends by the side of a 


table matter, is thus exposed; a mass of wood-/ cool and sparkling stream, springing from the 
ashes is also left on the ground, and in addition, | higher mountains, and through the richest and 
the unburnt stumps and roots continue to decay | most varied tropical scenery and vegetation. Near 
slowly, and supply manure to the soil for many | the base of the hills a pretty acacia abounds, with 
successive years. The coffee shrub flourishes best | feathery foliage and white tassel-like flowers. A 
on hill slopes and the declivitous sides of valleys and | little farther up we see the noble teak, so valuable 
glens, where it is sheltered from the rough winds, | in ship-building, and still higher, immense forest 
and at the foot of which flow refreshing and fer- | and timber trees, such as anjely, ironwood, and 


| . . 
tilising mountain streams. In order to shade the | blackwood, some of them glowing with a mass of 


water, and prevent its too sudden evaporation, 
which might tend ultimately to diminish the 
supply of rain to the country, the wood on the im- 
mediate banks of these streams is left intact. 

Having prepared the seedlings in nursery beds, 
they are planted out, when about a year old and a 
foot in height, in shallow pits, six or seven feet 
apart. The plants are kept neatly pruned and 
to the uniform height of five feet, and the 
beautiful berries grow thickly, clustering along the 
lateral branches. After five years the shrubs 
come into full bearing, and last for some ten or 
fifteen years, the crops ripening annually about 
December. 

The scenery of these hills is magnificent, the 


flowers, others covered with luxuriant creepers 
|and parasites. Half-way up are gardens of plan- 
| tains, with their broad green leaves and bunches 
| of luscious fruit, so tempting to the eye and palate 
}as to furnish some excuse for the fancy that this 
| was the apple that enticed and overcame our first 
mother. ‘Then there are graceful palms of various 
kinds, though not so common as in the low country, 
with the light elastic bamboo, tall reeds, and high 
| grass, some species of which emit a most delightful 
| fragrance. The highest summits are generally 
| craggy and bare, but up to the very top valu- 
able orchids, which would delight the eyes of an 
English gardener, cling to the rugged stems of 
trees or to the surface of rocks, or spring out of 





climate salubrious, and the comforts of European | the soil, while beautiful ferns expand their deli- 
society, once altogether lacking, are more and cate fronds in moist and shady nooks. Near the 
more enjoyed, as communication with the plains | summit of the hills the Indian resident who has 
becomes more easy, and the isolation of the coffee | been long absent from home will be deeply touched 


plantations proportionately decreases. 
A ride of ten miles from Nagercoil brings the 
traveller to the base of the Assambu. The ascent 


| to find a little pale violet, tenderly reminding 
| him of his native land, and of happy days long 
| gone by. 








PATTIE. 


A STORY FOR 


CHAPTER I. 

may ROUND-FACED, bright-eyed child, with 
iN) brown hair clustering in tiny curls all 
) over her head; clad in a black dress, 
a which, with the white pinafore, looked as 
though before long it would be outgrown, 
and with a broad piece of black ribbon tied round her 
old sun hat. 

That was little Pattie Scot, as she sat one warm 
summer evening in her favourite place under the 
great chestnut-tree, which grew down one end of her 
uncle’s garden; and I think if you had known it, 
you would have agreed with her that it was a pleasant 
seat, for Pattie could see right on to the velvety 
lawn, with its beds of carefully-tended, many-hued 
flowers ; and a little beyond that stood her uncle’s 





LITTLE CHILDREN. 


house, the front of which was almost entirely covered 


| with flowering creepers, from out of which peeped 
| the old-fashioned, curiously-shaped windows. Then 


she had only to half turn round, and she could see 
right away across ever so many meadows and fields; 
and then, if she raised her eyes a little, there was 
the eastern sky, dyed by the setting sun in wondrous 
colour of gold and crimson and purple. 

One could tell by the satisfied expression of her 
face that Pattie was feeling very contented to-night, 
and that she had forgotten for the time that the 
days often seemed to pass slowly and heavily now, 
and that it was not near so nice being with her 
rich uncle and aunt as it had been at home. She 
had forgotten, -too, that Cousin Adelaide, who was 





quite grown up, did not like children; that her aunt 
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was mostly too occupied paying visits or receiving A little sob heaving up from Pattie’s breast was 
company, to take any thought or trouble about her; | the only response; but Phil, quite regardless of the 
and that her uncle himself was always so busy that | pain he was inflicting, proceeded to cut, as well as 
he did not even seem to remember that there was such he could, dolly’s flowing hair, until at last she pre- 
alittle girl as Pattie, who for her part would have } sented quite a cropped appearance. 

been frightened at the bare idea of speaking to Pattie could stand it no longer. A great storm of 
him. anger swept into her heart, and with a cry of rage 
The beautiful evening had filled her heart with its she threw herself upon her cousin, and managed 
prightness, as, hugging hor doll in her arms, she somehow to get her treasure away. Then she ran 
amused herself sometimes by singing to it, and some- across the lawn, into the house, up to her own bed- 
times by vague conjectures whether the heaven where room; where Anne, the maid who had especial charge 
her sister Nina had just gone was anywhere behind over her, found her some time later lying flat upon 
those bright clouds in the east; and whether, if some | the floor, sobbing as though her heart would break, 
fairy were to give her wings, and she were to go and longing, more than any one can guess, to be at 
flying up, up, until she got there, would Nina let her ; home with her father and mother again. 

come down again. : (To be concluded.) 

“Cause I should want to—of course I should. It 
would be sad if papa were to find me gone too, when 
he comes to take me home, like he will when mamma “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
is well again. I should think mamma will soon be 168. Daniel is twice mentioned in the prophecy of 
well again now, shouldn’t you, dolly?” and Pattie peekiel, Quote the passages. 
looked with loving eyes at the doll she was all the 169. Three persons are mentioned as having pro- 
more fond of because it was getting into years, yided David with sustenance when he fled from his 
and had lost an eye and an arm in her service. son Absalom. Name them. 

Presently there was a sound of some one whistling, 
anda minute after a boy about twelve, wearing a | 
trencher hat, came across the lawn, with a great air of 
having something to do, That was Cousin Phil, the one 
of all her new relations whom Pattie liked best; for 
though he would sometimes tease and vex her sadly, 
yet he would bring her almond-nuts and toffy home 


from school, and would talk to her too, though Tam | opance of dynasty in the time of Rehoboam. 
afraid in rather a patronising way. i. 


2 2 : ‘ 173. Give the passage in which the Sabbath is 
This evening he did not seem to be in a very! frst mentioned in the history of the monarchy. 
amiable temper. Pattie watching him furtively could | 


tell he was not in one of his good humours ; but just | 
as she was hoping he would not come to her, Phil | ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 399. 
caught sight of his little cousin. ‘‘Holloa, little! 152. Both were without blemish; not a bone was 
Pinafore! what are you up to all alone?” he cried. | broken. Both were put to death in the same month, 
“What have you got hid upin yourlap? Why, if | on the same day, and at the same hour. 
it isn’t Miss Doll;”? and before Pattie knew what he | 153. Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4; Isa. xi. 1; John vii. 42; 
was doing, Phil had snatched it away. Acts xiii. 23. 

“What a beautiful dolly she is, to be sure,’ he! 154. “The gospel which was preached of me is 


continued in a mocking voice, heedless of the look of | not after man; for I neither received it of man, 

dismay which had come across Pattie’s face like a | neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of 

dark cloud, and quite forgetting how cowardly it | Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 11, 12). 

was to tease a child so much younger than himself. 155. The parable of the rich man and Lazarus” 

“But, Pattie, don’t you think she would look better | (Luke xvi. 31). 

if her hair were cut short like a boy? Iwill cut it| 156. He appealed to the testimony of his Father, 

for you now—shall I?” to the Scriptures, to John the Baptist, and to his 
“Please don’t, Phil; please do give her back to | own works. (See John v. 33, 36, 37, 39.) 

me,” urged poor little Pattie, with agonised voice| 157. He applies it to the healing of the bodily in- 

and clasped hands, and with a great tear ready to | firmities of those who were brought to Jesus in the 

roll down her cheek. evening of the day on which Peter’s wife’s mother 
“Couldn’t anyhow yet,” answered Phil, holding | was cured (Matt. viii. 14—17). 

the doll high above her reach with one hand, and| 158. John iii. 27—36. 

taking his knife out of his pocket with the other. 159. The veil of the Temple was rent; the earth 

“Now, Pattie, you have only to keep quiet, and you | did quake; the rocks rent; the graves were opened ; 

will see how nicely I can do it.” | many bodies of the saints which slept arose. 


170. A prophet referring to the mourning of 
Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon, speaks of 
every family mourning apart. He mentions four 
families. Give the names. 

171. Besides Bethel, another idolatrous sanctuary 
is mentioned in Amos, 

172. Name the two prophets who presided over the 
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BIBLE NOTES. 


THE DEMONIAC IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM (Mark i. 23—26 ; Luke iv.33—36). 






a, N the synagogue there was a man which had | dwell together. There seems to be an indication of 
ES Whe. | a spirit of an unclean devil, and cried out.” | wonder if the judgment-day is coming before its 
eS rg St. Mark and St. Luke alone of the | time. 
welt BW Evangelists relate this miracle, and they| “Hold thy peace, and come out of him.” Literally 
place it first among the many which our | “be muzzled.” Christ’s command is twofold. He 
Saviour wrought and which they record. He had! would not have those who were spectators of the 
just returned to Capernaum, having escaped from | contest going on believe that he was “the Holy 
the machinations of those who were hostile tohim in; One of God” on a devil’s testimony. Having 
Nazareth, and who would have.put’ him to death | ordered him to observe silence, he next gives the 
there. He is in the synagogue on the Sabbath- day | decisive word, “Come out of him-” thus breaking the 
for the purpose of teaching. Among the listeners is | | fetters by which the man is bound. St. Mark tells us 
t a man subject to the control of a devil. How! that when the unclean spirit had torn him and cried 
people became possessed with devils in those early | with a loud voice, he came out of him. But this is 
days we know not; one thing, however, is clear on the | no proof that Christ’s command was not obeyed in- 
point—they were divinely permitted, that Christ’s | stantly, for the cry that came forth was probably 
absolute power over evil might be displayed. St. | nothing but a groan of pain and rage. There is no 
Mark and St. Luke generally apply the term unclean | contradiction between St. Luke who says that he 
to “devil,” because they were writing for Gentiles. | hurt him not, and St. Mark who says that having 
This St. Matthew, who wrote for Jews, never does; | torn him, he came out: the meaning is that no per- 
for the Jews were already well acquainted with the | manent injury was done; but we can see from these 
terrible nature of these demoniacal possessions. As} accounts what the demon would have done, if he 
soon as this spirit felt itself in the presence of Him | could. He was reluctant to lose his terrible grasp, 
to whom all authority is entrusted, he cried aloud, | but he was bound to obey Him “who spake as man 
gaining the mastery over the poor human body— never spake.” The power to do harm, to injure either 
“Let us alone; what have we to do with thee, thow | body or soul, is perfectly impotent when brought into 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us? I| the immediate presence of Christ. 
know thee who thou art; the Holy One of God.” What a “ They were all amazed, and spake among themselves, 
i clear proof this that “the devils believe and tremble.” | saying, What a word is this! for with authority and 
a] In this scene we have before us heaven, earth, and | power he commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come 
hell. A contest is impending, and the Holy One will! owt.” The effect is similar to that produced upon 
prove himself the conqueror. Ere the contest be- | those who witnessed the calming of the tempest. 
tween gocd and evil begins, the unclean spirit feels | | The teaching in the synagogue which caused the 
that the presence of Christ is a torture, and so in | listeners to wonder is followed up by this miracle. 
agony cries aloud, “Let us alone ’’—thus acknow- | They who witnessed it, had probably never seen or 
ledging that there was a power present superior to | heard of such a thing before. They heard the word 
its own. The demand made by the unclean spirit | spoken, and saw the command instantly obeyed. 
was twofold. “Let us alone”—* Art thou come to| Though this miracle was wrought on the Sabbath- 
destroy us?” Christ’s Godhead was recognised, and | day, we read of no one finding fault with this case of 
an appeal was made to him that he will not now put | Sabbath-breaking. No! the minds of all are too 
forth his might to destroy it before its time was much occupied with astonishment and amazement. 
come. In making this request Christ is acknowledged We learn from this miracle that Christ's power is 
as his future judge. The name applied to him is all supreme, that when he chooses to exert it on 
not taken from the Messianic Psalm (xvi. 10). He is | behalf of any one, all obstacles must give way be- 
not addressed as a Holy One, but as the Holy One— | foreit. From this consideration may we take courage 
thus distinguishing him from all others. In the lan- , | and apply to him to give us power at all times to be 
guage this spirit uses, he confesses his entire sense’ able to stand against the wiles of the devil, and to 
of impotence and subjection. He feels that Christ’s keep us on our guard against him who walketh 
presence is a mark of the termination of his period of “about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
possession, He knows that he and Christ cannot devour.” 
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